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is Lostliation pleasantly and sitmated amongst 
Will be opened this week : 


the hills of West Chester Co., N. ¥., ome ni ty from Chappaqua 
PRS Sal valine be ocd and seacinen barton teres canstet 
Five Lots Black Al , 0c. 
Five Lots Black Alpacas, 62 c. 
Five Lots Black Mohairs, 75c., 870, $1. 


under the care of « committee, who have studied the health, 
comfort and safety of the pupils, in its constraction. The School 
These goods are noted for their lustre as well as 


is intended to furnish the youth of both sexes with a liberal, 
thorough and practical educatirn, to fit them for the duties of life. 
The first term of sixteen weeks will commence on Second-day , 
llth mo. 7th, 1870. For eircalarsor other informatirn address 
MELLIS 8, TILTON, Superintendent, 
1022 tf Uhappaqua, West Chester o., N. Y. 


uality. East Hamburg Frierids’ titute. 
One Lot Black French. Be at $1,50.| 4 Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls. 
pins, 


One Lot Black Frenoh Po at $2.00,| The Fall Term of this Institute will close Twelfth 
These goods are a good substitute for Pim’s Irish | month lst. The Winter Term will open First 
Poplins. month 4th, 1871, will continue 14 weeks, and close 


Three Lota Olive French Merinoes, | 2°urth month Sth. The Spring Term will open 


Fourth month 12th, and continue 12 weeks, ending 
ee 7 us, and should have been here three the year Seventh month 4th, 1871, : . 


Ten Siberian Bound Shawls, Principal—Cuar.es H. Daruiseton, A.M. 
Wene cuel te this market. Preceptress—FRances DARLINGTON. 


y ; ‘ Assistants—Sipygy P. Sressins, 
Three Lots Lupin’s Silk & Wool Poplins. Euaca J. Niugs. 
hree Lots Lupin’s Wool Pop: 108, This In4+itatton is pleasantly sitnated in a retffed but accessi- 
Our stock is large and well selected. ble locality, and offers peculiar inducements for those who, not 
STOKES & WOOD, —_~ pursue a full College course, yet desire the advap 
Seventh and Arch 8ts., Philad. 


of a liberal edneation. The officers design to make thoroughness 
25 416 snwe 123 


& promivent characteristic. 
For further particulars address 
PEIROE’S UNION BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
8. TENTH, CORNER OF CHESTNUT, PHILADELPHIA, 


ISAAC BAKER, Sup’t, 
1029 xmo East Hamburg, N, Y. 
This Institution is managed by him whose name it bears. 
Associated with him in the Faculty, are experienced and 


THE QUAKERS in NEW ENGLAND 


By R. P. HALLOWELL, 
cation a specialty. 


No one has ever atendea, ine het not improved his 40 pp. octavo, '25 cts. For sale by 
A highly improved 7 EMMOR COMLY 
BUSINESS DEPARTMENT, ¥ : 
elaborate in detail, real in its transactions, taught by a busi- 1126 wmws 144 North SEVENTH Street. 


ness man in a business way. ee ee ea 
TEACHING BY EXPERTS. ; 
sen AR eT not pe to the REGESTER & HOPKINS 
upil, yet professional in extent and parental in exercise. 
pup - EXO ¥ ACATIONS” FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 
except days calle e olidays. : : 

Students enter at = time ma receive individual in- No. 526 Callowhill St., Philada., 
ceeen EVENING SESSIONS Design, manufacture to order and keep on hand a 
October 1st to April 1st. large assortment of Fine Cabinet Ware, Hair, Husk 

bn pecan tg PENMANSHIP of every description exe | and the Woven Wire-Spring Mattress, all of whick 
cu ; ; 

ACOOUNTS ADJUBTED, and books-examined and set-| Will be sold at reduced prices. Renovation of old 
led. 108; fw. Bw. — repairing, varnishing, shellacking, and 

e packing of old furniture, promptly attended to 
THE CARDENER’S MONTHLY,|  evanirvre TAKEN ON STORAGE, 
Tuomas Mggnan, Editor. N,B.—8. B. REGESTER having purchased R. B. Bert's interes 
PRACTICAL, EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, — mg will again give his whole attention to the same, 
For th4Amateur, Market Gardener, Arboriculturist tae mee rol ag were fe gee. entire tines to ail 
Landscape Gardener, Botanist and Pomologist : ap iv on 


Price, $2.00 per annum, in advance. : ELIZABETH WORTHINCTON 
A liberal d ffered lubs. Agents will 
place write forieues AE) “BONNET AND GAP MAKER, | 


Address BRINCKLOE & MAROT, Publishers 
101 Woe. taf, .23-North Slath Girest, Phila. | git se ee eee, PMRRClphia. 
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AWARE MUTUAL 
Pe ailly, 


y! 
¥. OOF. ft 18, 
P Manag ni ar, 


GEO. F. TURNER, Gen. Agent and Attorney. 
PURELY MUTUAL. LOW RATES. 
All Policies Non-forfeiting after One Annual Pay- 


ment. 

Books containing rates and fall information con- 
cerning the Rules and Plans of the Company fuar- 
nished or sent to any address upon application to 
the Branch Office. 

EQUITY, ENERGY, ECONOMY. 

BOARD OF DIRECTOBS. 
Jous P. MoLzar, Epw. Baivenunsr, Jz., 


Wusiax Ww G. Grszons, 
Tuomas D. Wass, Groner W. Sronz, 
Wri Caner, Joun V. Rics, 


Wuuax FH. Swirr, 
Samugt Bancnorr, Jz. 
JOHN P. McLEAR, President. 
M. M. CHILD, Secretary. 
BENJ. NIELDS, Actuary. 
D. W. MAULL, M. D., Chief Med. Examiner. 
The Company desires to secure the services of 
active men to act as Agents throughout Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Maryland. 571 yp 


JOHN K. WILDMAN, 


No. 26 SOUTH THIRD 8T., PHILADELPHIA: 


UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
STATE AND CITY LOANS, RAILROAD BONDS, 


STOCKS, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
GOLD BOUGHT & SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


Various Railroad Bonds offered by Agents will be 
furnished at the advertised rates. 1015 


GREAT SUSCESS! 


American Sunday School Worker. 
A Monthly, for Parents, Teachers and Scholars. 
$1 50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


Sixty Scholars’ Lesson papers free to all clubs of 10. 
*&. Send postage stamp for specimen copy and list of 
Lessons for 1871, to the Publisher, 


J. W. McIntyre, Sr. Louis, Mo. 
1112 wme 


EATON FEMALE INSTITUTE. 


This Institution (a Boarding School for Girls) has 
been under the exclusive control of Friends for 
nearly thirty years. Its success for such a period 
is its best recommendation. Good boarding can be 
had in Friends’ families for young men and boys, 
who will be received as Day Pupils, under such 
guarded care and regulation as will insure all the 
advan of the Institution. Entire cost for school 
yeas for beales, 


lar to 
: oy SWAYNE, Proprietor and Principal, 
813 Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 





$185 ; for Females, $148. For Circu- least twice the value of loan, netting ten per cent. 


NEW OPENING. OF 


FALL & WINTER DRESS COODSs 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 


Has now on hand a complete assortment of goods 
for Friends ; some of which are of his own impor 
tation. 

Dark Brown and Mode Irish and French Poplins, 
made to order. Dark Brown and Olive Canton 
Cloths and Silk Bombazines Black Silks, and 
choiee shades of Mode and Dark Brown do. Blask 
Alpacas, a superior make; particular attention 
called to these goods, as they give universal satis- 
faction. Black, Brown and Gold Mixed Water 
Proofs from $1.00 upwards. Dress Goods in variety 
—Satin Du Chenes, Serges, Mohairs, &c. Silk 
Cashmere Shawls 7-4 and 8-4, and Colored Silk 
Shawls 7-8 to8-4. New importation and new shade 
of Stone color Thibet Shawls, bound in best manner, 
and at the lowest prices. Long Blanket Shawls, 
fringed and bound. Lot of Dark Brown Mixed 
Blanket Shawls $5.00, regular price $7.00. Silk 
Blond, Silk Gauze and Cap Crape, Bobbinet, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Furnishing Goods, &c. 

ewm. vs. imf. 


A TEACHER WANTED 


In the Miami Valley Institute, near Springboro’, 
Warren Co., Ohio. Thorough scholarship and effi- 
cient teaching capacity required. The Institute 
will open its first session on the 4th day of First 
month, 1871, and has accommodations for 160, or 
more, boarding scholars. For particulars address 
123 wmws Dr A. WRIGHT. 


HENRY ALBERTSON & BROS, 


‘26 SOUTH SECUND STREET, 
Between Market and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, 
Have a few more 



















Dark Brown, 
Dark Mode, 
Beautiful Dark Olive 
EMPRESS CLOTHS, ALL WOOL, 


$1.00 and $1.25. 
One lot double-faced 


NORWICH POPLINS, 


at 25 cents, have been selling at 37} cents. 
Samples sent free of charge. 
Orders filled and goods forwarded by express, 
when desired. 
GOOD KID GLOVES $1.00 and $2.00. 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENCY, 
West Liberty, Iowa. 

Land and town property bought and sold. Con- 
gress land entered; and Railroad land bought. Alt 
selected with care, at moderate commission. 

Money loaned on safe mortgage security, to at 





JESSE HOLMES, Agent. 
Referenee, Frawuiix Hainzs, 212 Henry &., N.Y. 
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MEMORIAL OF NAOMI P. BONSAL, DECEASED. 


A Memorial of Nottingham Monthly Meet- 
ing concerning our deceased friend Naomi P. 
Bonsal. 

As the memory of the just is blessed, and 
believing the life and bright example of our 
beloved friend, Naomi P. Bonsal, has left a 
sweet impression on the minds of many con- 
nected with her in religious fellowship, we 
have felt it right to offer the following testi- 
mony concerning her, 

She was the daughter of James and Mary 
W. Hunt, and was born near Darby, Penn- 
sylvania, the 22d day of the Fifth month, 
1812. 

Tn early life she experienced a close trial 
in the removal by death of her dear father, 
a brother and three sisters. Doubtless these 
sore bereavements had the effect to humble 
her mind, and create in her a desire to live 
near the Father of mercies, the only source 
of all true comfort and consolation. 

In 1834, she was married to our friend, 
Thomas L. Bonsal. 

Feeling deeply the responsibilities of a 
mother, she earnestly strove day by day, by 
precept and example, to impress upon the 
minds of her children the importance of liv- 
ing a Christian life, assuring them that that 
alone would bring peace and happiness. Of 
a tender, loving nature, she could readily un- 
derstand the character of her children, and 
enter into sympathy with them. Her gov- 
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ernment was that of love, and in a remarka- 
ble degree did she possess the power of draw- 
ing her family near her, being ever their 
earnest counsellor, friend and companion. 

“ Love the Lord with all thy heart, and 
obey the pleadings of His voice within thy 
soul, and my child thou wilt not go wrong.” 
This was her religion. It was not worn as a 
garment to be laid aside, but it was ever with 
her as she journeyed onward, shedding a 
beautiful light over her countenance, and en- 
abling her to bear patiently the trials that 
were in wisdom meted out to her. 

Believing that the Father was mercitul to 
His weak and faltering children, she taught 
that charity should be shown to all. Her 
humility was her crown, and to those with 
whom she mingled in religious intercourse, 
she would often express that she felt she was 
but a child, a babe, in things spiritual. 

The last five years of her life was spent 
within our limits. She came amongstus a 
stranger, and was often heard to say “that 
the trial was great in parting with her early 
home and friends, yet she believed she was 
in her place.” Here her sphere of usefulness 
as a member of Society increased. She was 
appointed an Elder, and filled the station, we 
believe, to the satisfaction of ell. She was a 
constant attender of the little meeting to which 
she belonged when health permitted, and at 
times, with much timidity and abasement of 
spirit, was enabled to hand forth a word of 
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encouragement to the few who were gathered 
together. 

About two years before her decease, she 
was appointed on a committee, with others of 
the Quarterly Meeting, to visit in'gospel love 
the meetings and families composing said 
meeting. It was in this weighty undertaking 
that her religious character was beautifully 
exemplified by her willingness to enter into 
the work. In the families of Friends espec- 
ially, she was often favored in a few words to 
stir up the lukewarm and indifferent, and to 
encourage all to a more humble and faithful 
walk in their every-day life, that being, as 
she believed, the first step to bring peace to 
the mind, and prepare them for usefulness in 
society. 

She affectionately advised the youth against 
all vain amusements, they being calculated to 
divert the mind from the straight and narrow 
way which leads to the fountain of all bless- 
edness. Her humble cheerfulnees and deep 
religious concern for all, prepared the hearts 
of Friends to receive her gladly, and her 
visits on this occasion, it is believed, will be 
affectionately remembered by many. 

The ancient testimonies borne by primitive 
Friends, were dear to her heart; these she 
steadfastly advocated, and earnestly entreat- 
ed all to endeavor to conform their lives there- 
to, rather than lower the standard to meet 
the weak condition of society. 

She took a lively interest in the visible 
works of nature. She was fond of cultivating 
the flowers, and enticing the birds, which she 
considered innocent and calculated to raise 
the heart in adoration, thanksgiving and 
praise to the Giver of every good and perfect 

ift. 

A few months before hef decease, she ob- 
tained a Minute from the Monthly Meeting, 
to accompany a dear friend to a neighboring 
Quarterly and Yearly Meeting, but was sud- 
denly attacked with paralysis and prevented 
from accomplishing the visit. She bore her 
confinement cheerfully and without a mur- 
mur, often exclaiming, “ gently, most gently, 
has the afflicting rod been laid upon me.” 
She, however, nearly recovered from this at- 
tack, but often expressed to her family and 
friends her belief that her time here would be 
short, but that she was entirely resigned to 
the will of her Heavenly Father. 

A few days before her last attack, she at- 
tended several of the neighboring meetings, 
to much satisfaction—during which she re- 
marked to a near and dear friend, that “she 
believed her work here was nearly done, and 
that she was favored to become passive to the 
will of her Divine Lord. 

On the 26th day of the Eighth month, 
1869, she was again attacked with paralysis, 
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and it was with difficulty she could converse; 
shortly afterwards she called her husband 
and children to her bedside, and bade them 
all affectionately farewell. 

She lingered until the 28th of the same 
month, when her purified spirit was released 
from earth, and we doubt not was called to 
dwell with the Father whom she loved, and 
whom she had endeavored faithfully to serve, 

Her funeral took place on the morning of 
the 31st of the same month, on which occa- 
sion earnest and impressive testimonies were 
borne to her humility, Christian virtues and 
purity of life, after which her remains were 
interred in Friends’ burial ground at West 
Nottingham, attended by a large concourse 
of her neighbors and friends. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of Not- 
tingham Monthly Meeting, held Fifth month 
13th, 1870. . 

Wituram COoALgE, , 
Exiza H. eS Clerks, 

Read in and approved by Nottingham 
Quarterly Meeting, held at Deer Creek, Fifth 
month 27th, 1870, and signed by direction 
thereof. 

Mary C. CuTLer, 
Levi K. Browy, Clerks. 

Read and approved in Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting, held ' adjournments from 31st of 
Tenth month, to 3d of Eleventh month, 1870. 

WILLIAM org Clerks 
Mary G. Moore, : 


Wuat is Faith? Not an opinion, nor any 
number of opinions put together, be they ever 
so true. A string of opinions is no more 
Christian faith, than a string of beads is 
Christian holiness.— Wesley. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
COUNSEL TO THOSE YOUNG IN THE 
MINISTRY. 


In a late number of the Intelligencer, I 
noticed and was interested in a communica- 
tion signed A., and felt unity with the con- 
cern therein expressed, being satisfied it is 
not without a cause, and desire earnestly, as 
there seems to be an awakening among the 
younger portion of our Society, that Friends 
everywhere may be exceedingly careful to 
know the authority to be Divine in which 
they approach these tender visited ones either 
to encourage, reprove or admonish, for it re- 
mains to be a solemn matter to touch the 
Lord’s anointed. And now, dear precious 
exercised young Friends, who are coming 
under the forming hand of Christ Jesus the 
Holy Head of the church, to be prepared for 
His work and service, and who are at times, 
even in the assemblies of the people, made to 
tremble as an aspen leaf by His mighty pow- 
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er, as in the days of early Quakerism, let: me 
say to you, dwell deep, low and quiet; by 
no means be found looking to, or going out 
afler any man or woman, inquiring the way 
to Zion, or how best to perform the Lord’s 
work, unto which you apprehend yourselves 
called. Dear young friends, in the quietness 
of an invalid’s chamber, I have been deep- 
ly exercised for your preservation, and have 
afresh remembered how it was with me in the 
days of my early visitation, when the Lord 
was turning and overturning, preparatory to 
my espousal to Him, when, for relief, I would 
fain have poured into some dear, sympathizing 
heart, the mournful story of the deep bap- 
tisms and sore conflicts through which it was 
pleasing my Heavenly Father to cause me to 
pass, in order that I might understand that all 
creaturely activity or self-dependence is vain 
to save the soul, and impotent to perform His 
work. Oh! I say, when in silent and soli- 
tary places, when the eye of the Omnipotent 
One alone bore witness to my great strait, 
gladly would I have unbosomed myself, but 
it was shown me with indubitable clearness, 
that these were the King’s secrets, and I was 
required to keep them inviolate. And now, 
in later years, I am if possible more abund- 
antly confirmed, that these holy secrets be- 
tween the soul and the Most High cannot be 
divulged until He opens the seal, without 
serious, if not irreparable spiritual loss. 
Then ye preciously exercised ones, I entreat 
you by the mercy of God, guard with un- 
abated vigilance this blessed plant of the 
Lord’s right hand planting, that it be not 
stimulated to an untimely growth, either by 
creaturely activity, your own unsanctified de- 
sires to do some good thing, or the voice of 
adulation (Satan’s bait,) for if this be the 
case, the sap from the root of Divine life, all- 
powerful and designed to promote the fruit- 
bearing branches from the vine Christ Jesus 
our Lord, will be prematurely exhausted, and 
withering and decay must be the sorrowful, 
yet inevitable result. I believe there are at 
this time many among you who go mourning 
on your way, by reason of weakness and dis- 
couragment within and without,ready at times 
to cry, ‘‘ whose sorrow is like unto my sorrow,” 
not yet having seen the travail of yoursoulsand 
become satisfied. Oh! be assured that no new 
thing has happened unto you, for He who 
changeth not still wills to havea tried people 
to serve Him; but dwell low, let your abid- 
ioe the fullness of His time in a quiet 
habitation, for the promise is, in quietness and 
confidence shall be your strength, not confi- 
dence in your own powers, no, not even in 
your intellect, large and highly cultivated as 
it may be, for here is the birth-place of theo- 
ries, speculations and opinions of religion, be- 































ing far, very far removed from the stripped 
and lowly state prepared of the Father for 
the pure and clear revealings of the blessed 
truth asit is in Jesus. But when in His time 
(not your’s) He whom you desire to serve, sees 
meet to lay upon you the necessity to speak 
in His name, giving you to experience in 
your measure with that eminent Apostle, 
“woe unto me if I preach not the gospel.” 
Then by all means, at all hazards, obey and 
be faithful, and He who has thus wrought in 
and for you, putting you forth though but as 
lisping babes, will go before and be to you 
“mouth and wisdom, tongue and utterance,” 
to bear witness unto others of what God has 
done for your souls, and enablefyou availingly 
to call upon others, “ come, taste and see that 
the Lord is good,” and worthy to be served 
now and forever. Thus you may become 
“fruitful in the field of offering and joyful 
in the house of prayer ;” and we as a people 
have continued unto us that inestimable bless- 
ing—a pure, living, free gospel ministry. 
In tender love, your friend, 
A. L. SINGLEY. 
London Grove, Chester Co., Pa., 12th mo. 5, 1870. 


——— 





WERE we to strip our sufferings of all the 
aggravations which our over-busyimaginations 
heap upon them, of all that our impatience 
and wilfulness embitters in them, of all that 
a morbid craving for sympathy induces us to 
display to others, they would shrink to less 
than half their bulk; and what remained 
would be comparatively easy to support. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WORDs OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 


Dear Friends,—I have long wished to ex- 
press to you my thanks for the real enjoyment 
experienced in reading your valuable periodi- 
cal; and knowing it is not only a satisfaction, 
but also an encouragement to be assured our 
labors for others are appreciated, I would 
that we were more faithful in doing so. I 
believe its weekly arrival is hailed by its 
readers as that of a visit from a dear friend ; 
and if by chance, as has lately been the case, 
it is delayed, there is a void at the evening 
fireside,—a voice listened for but not heard. 

But do we fully realize the time, the 
thought, the labor required to prepare it for 
the press? Reading, selecting, writing, and 
that every week trom year to year? But 
when it comes to us, the healthful mental 
food is ready for digestion ; something adapt- 
ed to the need and taste of all. 

Extracts from the writings of early Friends 
are thrown before our younger members in 
such small parcels, that they will be more 
likely to read them than the original vol- 
umes; and to us older ones they serve to stir 
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np the pure mind by way of remembrance. 
Then the writings and exercises of our cotem- 

raries, who have labored or are still labor- 
ing for the promotion of righteousness on the 
earth, must also have a salutary influence by 
encouraging others to do likewise. The auto- 
biography of S. Comfort is full of instruction. 
So ‘long a life of devotion to the Master’s 
cause is seldom placed before us; his zeal 
holding out to the end of the race, where the 
crown awaited him. But while reading it, 
the language, “Passing away,” was often 
forcibly presented, so many of the dear fathers 
and mothers kindly mentioned having since 
passed away, leaving a void, yet a precious 
memory behind them. 

The query would also arise, why so little 
going from Meeting to Meeting in this day? 
Where are “ the feet of the messengers that 
preach the gospel of peace, and bring glad 
tidings of good things?” Have they become 
weary, or are we not prepared to receive them ? 

The accounts of the various Quarterly and 
Yearly Meetings keep us informed of the 
state of our Society, and awaken an interest 
in each other’s welfare, thus cementing us to- 
gether in the bonds of love; and although we 
rejoice to see our owr religious views and 
testimonies so faithfully portrayed and advo- 
cated, we are also glad to discover that spirit 
of liberality that is willing to acknowledge 
good wherever found, and to be cautious not 
. tomar the good work by wounding, instead 
of convincing. The articles relative to the 
word “ hireling” must be acceptable to many 
of your readers, as we cannot doubt that 
many who come under that head are very 
sincere. And if that is as far as they have 
seen, let us not too severely condemn while 
endeavoring to convince. As many of our 
religious views have been adopted by other 
denominations, that in regard to a hireling 
ministry may gain ground if we are faithful 
and consistent. But let us remember, “ if we 
have not charity, we are as sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal.” 

The expanded views and deep insight of 
the recently converted Hindoo may well ex- 
cite our admiration and incite us to a closer 
attention to the Light we have so long pro- 
fessed to follow, lest our shortcomings prove 
a stumbling-block to the honest enquirer after 
truth. 

The poetical selections also claim our 
approbation, and “Scraps from unpublished 
Letters” are as brooks by the way. Then 
the memorials of the faithful who have 
finished their course rejoicing, and the shorter 
obituaries, often being the first information 
we have of the departure of some dear friend. 
All these render Friends’ Intelligencer indis- 
pensable to many of us, and should induce us 
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to contribute to its columns, endeavor to in- 
crease its circulation, and aid its editors in 
every way we can. 

Wishing you success in your arduous du. 
ties, I remain 

Your friend, E. H. 

In general I have no patience with people 
who talk about the “ thoughtlessnes of youth” 
indulgently ; I had infinitely rather hear of 
thoughtless old age, and the indulgence due 
to that. When a man has done his work, and 
nothing can any way be materially altered in 
his fate, let him forget his toil, and jest with 
his fate, if he will; but what excuse can you 
find for wilfulness of thought at the very time 
when every crisis of fortune hangs on your 
decisions? A youth thoughtless! when all 
the happiness of his home forever depends on 
the chances or the passions of an hour! A 
youth thoughtless! when the career of all his 
days depends on the opportunity of a mo- 
ment! A youth thoughtless! when his every 
action is a foundation-stone of future conduct, 
and every imagination a fountain of life or 
death! Be thoughtless in any after years, 
rather than now,—though, indeed, there is 
only one place where a man may be nobly 
thoughtless, his death-bed. Nothing should 
ever be left to be done there.— Ruskin. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LOCAL INFORMATION. 
A Friend who has lately returned from a 
religious visit to some parts of the West, 
writes us, from Mt. Pleasant, Iowa: 


“T did not wish to be officious, but I ven- 
tured to recommend the Intelligencer wher- 
ever we went, and some isolated Friends 
thought they would take it. I have cordial 
unity with the proposition to make a Gener- 
al Agency in Iowa. At the time of our 
Quarterly Meetings, especially in the 6th and 
9th months, where we hope to have First- 
day school conferences to meet, would be ex- 
cellent occasions for bringing up this branch 
of labor. The extension of suitable litera- 
ture would greatly facilitate the growth of 
the testimonies so dear to many Friends. 
During this somewhat extended visit we saw 
the Intelligencer but in three families! We 
really hungered for it. We found in one 
settlement where there is a large body of 
Orthodox Friends (New Sharon), three fami- 
lies of our members whose rights of member- 
ship are in Ohio. They were solid Friends, 
and yet had never been among us. We en- 
couraged them to have their certificates 
brought to Prairie Grove Monthly Meeting, 
which is about a hundred miles distant from 
them. One of jtheir number visited the 
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other branch of Society to know if they 
would receive a religious visit from us, 
which resulted in the conclusion so to do; 
and notice was spread, and a very large 
number were present. As much prejudice 
existed against us as a people it was cause 
of humble gratitude to find that it so far 
gave way as to permit the use of the house 
afterward for an appointed meeting. I am 
satisfied the prejudice in the far west is not 
so deep as in the east, where the controversy 
became embittered. It may be that as in 
chemistry certain combinations will disin- 
tegrate rocks, that the pure love of Christ 
may (when applied under this direction) 
disintegrate the unhallowed walls of 
prejudice. In one of the meetings alluded 
to, it seemed right to open the service in this 
way: “A dear Friend from Norway whom 
we recently met, enquired with emotion, 
‘Vat is dis division? ’tis bad! I like it not. 
We have no division in Norway.” I was 
prayfully desirous to answer him discreetly, 
and after a pause, I said: “ When we first 
came to Iowa, ten years ago, we purchased a 
little flock of sheep. They soon grew fam- 
iliar with my voice, and it was a great de- 
light to guard them. One dark night they 
were disturbed. In the morning several 
were dead, some were wounded and the bal- 
ance were divided into two flocks. A wolf 
had been among them.” “Ah!” he inter- 
rupted with emotion. “I see, I see! De 
wolf got in!” 

I called to the scattered and frightened 
flock, and no sooner did they hear my voice 
than they came to me, and thus came together. 

It is the spirit of the wolf that scatters 
and divides the flock and family of God, 
while the Spirit of Christ, the reconciling 
voice of the Spirit of Charity, allays preju- 
dices and gathers into the fold of the blessed 
Shepherd. The meeting closed after some 
weighty testimony wholly unsectarian in its 
tone, from a dear ministering Friend from 
Norway. 

At Oskaloosa, ten miles south of Sharon, 
where the Yearly Meeting of Iowa is held, 
we attended the regular meeting, and at the 
close, one of their members knowing I had 
a concern to hold an evening meeting in the 
city, unexpectedly to me asked for the meeting 
house. To my surprise, there was a free 
expression of approval, and the meeting was 
held accordingly. The spirit of Christian 
courtesy is extending among all classes. In 
the Capital of our State the Lutherans sus- 
pended their usual service on First-day morn- 
ing, and at the close of the meeting decided to 
go to Friends’ meeting in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Wesley Chapel, which filled the house of 
the latter to overflowing. In several instances 
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other denominations gave way on First-day 
morning, and in one place on a First-day 
evening a large congregation known as Close 
Communion Baptists. In conclusion, permit 
me to say that while on this interesting tour 
I became confirmed in my conviction that 
the closer we keep to our simple language 
and dress, the better we shall be enabled to 
impress upon others a love of the divine 
principles and testimonies of the Gospel, 
which in their nature lead into higher and 
loftier views of truth and duty.” 


DUANESBURG QUARTEBLY MEETINGS, 

Duanesburg, N. Y., Quarterly Meeting was 
held 11th mo. 21st. About the usual number in 
attendance and nothing new being presented, 
the business was transacted in the usually 
quiet way. The state of our Society as pre- 
sented by the anwers from the several Month- 
ly Meetings seems to remain much the same 
—deficiencies still apparent. 

Love and unity appear to exist amongst 
us, and as that is the badge of true disciple- 
ship, we might expect an increase of good 
works and a nearer fulfilment of the requi- 
sitions of our salutary discipline. A minis- 
ter from Verona Monthly Meeting with a 
minute of unity, and his companion, an elder, 
also having a minute of concurrence, were 
acceptably with us; and we trust a feeling 
of thankfulness for the favor was realized. A 
few doctrival points were touched upon, and 
our views clearly and simply set forth ina 
spirit of kindness and charity. 

Though but few seem to be commissioned 
to visit our little meetings, whose members 
often feel the need of a word of encourage- 
ment from a brother ora sister, and whose 
“hands are ready to hang down with very 
weakness,” yet we are sometimes favored to 
realize the promise verified, “ where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.” After the 
business of the meeting was through, the 
shutters were opened, and a Friend who had 
recently visited our Indian agencies gave 
much interesting information relative to the 
Christian mission now claiming our atten- 
tion. He was attentively listened to, aad 
we trust a renewed interest was elicited for 
the civilization and future welfare of the 
“Poor Indian, whose uututored mind sees 
God in clouds and hears Him in the wind.” 
And although we have been considered their 
friends from the time of William Penn, we 
knew comparatively little of their real situa- 
tion until since the residence of our agents 
among them. Now the language is, “ what 
thy hands find to do, that do.” May we heed 
this irjuuction, and rejoice that a field of 
useful labor is open before us. E. H 
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THE VALUE OF A CLASSICAL EDUCATION. 
FROM THE ‘ADDRESS OF MAJOR M. BUNBY AT BELOIT 
COLLEGE. 

The classics certainly have been given too 
much prominence, say many profound think- 
ers. Perhaps so, and perhaps not. To those 
who have acquired sufficient knowledge of 
etymology to comprehend the exact and full 
meaning of the word education, it is unneces- 
sary to repeat the obvious truism that it is 
something essentially different from instruc- 
tion or the reception of facts. There are some 
things which an audience like this must be 
presumed to know—as the Judge remarked 
to the pettifogger who wearied him with legal 
axioms. And it would be absurd for me to 
waste your time and patience in proving that 
colleges are valuable for their strictly educa- 
tional uses, primarily and mainly. They 
take the young mind which wanders riotously 
through a bewildering chaos of external im- 
pressions and enforce on it method, applica- 
tion, continuity of thought, and the observ- 
ance of the relations of things. They teach 
it to become equal to the mastery of many 
things by the mastery of itself, as the first and 
essential condition of all other forms of intel- 
lectual achievement. They “ lead out” in har- 
monious proportion the undeveloped faculties, 
by studies which demand the use of the rea- 
son ; which enkindle the imagination ; which 
teach the habit of systematic observation, and 
which impress on the mind indelibly the value 
and meaning of the words by which we re- 
ceive and impart all our acquisitions. It is 
probably true that other studies than those of 
the Greek and Roman classics will measura- 
bly accomplish all of these objects of a real 
education ; but let us not for an idstant forget 
that it is education and not acquisition of 
knowledge that we are now considering ; and, 
with this fact buried deep into our conscious- 
ness, let us see why the ancient classics are 
entitled to the place they have so long held 
First, there is the obvious reason that they 
are fundamental to all of our modern litera- 
ture. They underlie our thinking to an ex- 
tent which we can appreciate in exact propor- 
tion to our knowledge of ancient and modern 
books. Not only are our systems of laws 
largely derivable from the Empire which first 
gave laws to the civilized world ; not only is 
a thorough knowledge of the language in 
which the Gospel of the Lord was written a 
necessity to all who would know its full rich- 
ness of meaning; not only are vast stores of 
modern learning wrapped up in these ancient 
forms of speech, but our English classics are 
so largely indebted for their conceptions, and 
even felicities of expression, to the Greeks and 
Romans, that to know the former, and to re- 
main in ignorance of the great works of the 





latter is to lose a great share of their signif. 
cance and value. Moreover, the very ter. 
minology of science itself is stripped of half 
its meaning to those who have not learned 
that marvelously flexible language, which 
furnishes us with the names for our latest dis 
coveries. I say nothing of the facility which 
a knowledge of Latin and Greek gives in the 
acquisition of the modern languages—an ob. 
vious and admitted fact—because I am con. 
fining myself to the strictly educational as. 
pect of classical study. The maxim that “he 
who knows only one language knows none,” 
is true of the modern languages as a whole, 
in their relations to those from which they so 
largely sprung. Take from the former all 
the words which grew out of modern condi- 
tions, modes of life, habits and necessities, and 
examine solely those which give expression to 
the higher and universal] wants, thoughts and 
emotions of men, and it will be found that a 
surprisingly large proportion of these latter 
were coined, in whole or in part, in times 
ante-dating our modern civilizations. Time 
was when the Latin was the not difficult and 
vastly useful means of intercommunication 
between the scholars of Europe, as the French 
now is between a large proportion of educated 
men. Could the Greek have been added as 
an equally common acquisition, it would have 
been demonstrated how adequate the so-called 
dead languages are for the expression of nearly 
all of those ideas which have not a merely 
local origin. “ Dead languages,” indeed— 
they have been accumulating significance in 
actual use during a score of centuries, and 
were never so surcharged with living force 
and beauty as now. It is because these Jan- 
guages are so embalmed and preserved in our 
own ; because they are yet so essentially dif- 
ferent in their construction, and because the 
very process of learning them disciplines the 
mind to discover that identity in diversity 
which is the secret of all knowledge—that the 
ancient classics have been so valuable as edu- 
cators. Do we properly estimate the value 
to a young beginner in the study of language 
of passing at one bound outside of and beyond 
the immediate associations of the words he 
has learned without remembered mental ac- 
tion, into books which mirror a vastly differ- 
ent life and under almost totally different 
conditions, and among scenes which it requires 
the full vigor of a youthful imagination to 
make real and vivid? Can any other mode 
of culture supply such a parallax for the ob- 
servation of the meanings of modern words? It 
must be painfully evident to any cultured and 
critical observer of the current utterances of 
the times—whether in the shape of political 
speeches and controversies, of newspaper ar- 
ticles, or of other common modes of expressing 
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gnifi. opinions on the passing topics of the day—| men, as they abide in the tent of quietness, out 
"ter. that a vast amount of fine natural talent is | of all haste and excitement of the animal pas- 
half measurably misdirected, hampered or clouded, | sions, and plausible reasonings of flesh and 
‘ned for lack of that clear and definite apprehen- | blood, may have to repeat and proclaim the 
vhich sion of the meaning of words and that pre-| watchword of the Master, “ Go ye not after 
t dis. cision in their use which a classical education | them.” It is a great thing to stand at our 
vhich most surely gives, and without which even the | posts and occupy them faithfully. 
n the truth is imperfectly and often injuriously held| In looking toward thee and thy position in 
1 Ob. and proclaimed, while errors of all sorts are | society, I feel no discouraging apprehensions, 
aes sure to find lodgment in the mind. Nine-| while thy mind is engaged to dwell deep in a 
| as tenths of the world’s controversies are about} state of watchfulness unto prayer. Here, 
he words and their significance, and without an | thou wilt increasingly learn to distinguish be- 
one,” almost religious adherence to their proper|tween the workings of imagination and the 
hole, meanings the best minds are likely to become | gentle movings of the Spirit of Truth—be- 
PY 80 confused with misapprehensions—to say the | tween the voice of the stranger and the voice 
r all least. The Greek and the Latin are fixed lan- | of the true Shepherd. I greatly desire thy 
ondi- guages, while all living tongues are in a con-| preservation, and stepping along in safety in 
and stant state of flux, of accretion, of change, and | all thy movements. Thou art in the hands 
on to of uncertainty. In the study of these lan- | of Him who has called thee to labor in “ the 
and guages, which reached the perfection of form | fields already white unto harvest.” Oh, for 
at a aud have come down to us in all of their origi- | more of an ingathering of soul, among Friends 
ater nal beauty, unimpaired through the lapse of | especially, now in this day of strife, commo- 
Imes centuries, the mind of the student rests on an | tion and unsettlement. 
‘ime unchanging basis and can master, unaffected| I have heard of the crowded state of your 
and by distracting influences, the mystery, the} Quarterly Meeting, and as thou hast asked 
tion symmetry, and the significance of two lan-| my opinion about the manner of holding a 
nch guages which Providence seems to have spe-| Quarterly Meeting, particularly in relation 
ated cially conserved for the perpetual delight and | to a public youth’s meeting, I may say that 
1 as instruction of the scholars of all ages—N. Y.| the manner in which Quarterly Meetings for 
lave Times. discipline are now generally held, does not 
lled <omepipanemnen appear to answer the purposes designed by 
arly Cuartry AND Mercy.—Children should | these institutions—for, as thou says, “ when 
rely be inured as early as possible to acts of char- | the members become tired and restless,” then 
d— ity and mercy. Constantine, as soon as his| the business of the meeting is to b2 done. 
e in son could write, employed his hand in writing | The error appears to be, that Friends aim to 
and pardons, and delighted in conveying through | hold a public meeting for worship, or preach- 
~_— his mouth all the favors he granted. ing, and a meeting for discipline at the same 
lan- wissen time. It would be better to hold Quarterly 
= Meetings for discipline only, either by meet- 
dif- Se ing separate and silent, as in the Yearly Meet- 
the Sey orefisoiyge ing, and after a proper pause of ingathering 
the the mind, to go to business—the proper busi- 
sity FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. | essof the Quarterly Meeting, and deliberately 
the EEE |attend to the concerns of Society, and the 
du- 1844. | state of Monthly Meetings in relation to the 
lue I received thine, dated Sixth month 29th, | support of Truth’s testimonies, and the order 
age a few days after it was mailed, and was glad|and discipline of society—or, if men and 
yond to find that thou had arrived home in safety, | women sit together with open shutters, that 
he and with a peaceful mind ; and that the retro-| it be not considered a public meeting for 
ace spect of thy journey and labors of love, fur- | preaching, but only a proper pause prepara- 
er- nished cause of consolation and encourage- | tory to entering on the important business of 
ent ment. It is also a satisfaction to find that|Society. As to a public youth’s meeting, I 
res thou hast had evidence of their yet remaining | think, if children and youth have been 
to in our Society some living members who are | brought up to attend meetings with their pa- 
de concerned for the promotion of the testimonies | rents and caretakers twice a week, there will 
»b- of Truth. With these thy spirit has witnessed | be no need of a public general meeting spe- 
It a precious unity, and it remains as a seal | cially for them. Formerly, in the early set- 
nd which may be of use to thee in seasons of bap- | tlement of the country, snch public general 
of tism yet to come. For, as thou rightly ob-| meetings had important uses, to gather the 
cal serves, it is “a day of commotion.” Many | people, and to spread a knowledge of the 
ar- are calling to this and to that, and the rightly | Truth, through a powerful baptising minis- 
ng called and anointed watchmen and watchwo-|try. Now, meetings are very numerous, and 
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some think ministry is less lively and power- 
ful. However this may be, there does not ap- 
pear to be any necessity for additional oppor- 
tunities, until what we already have are better 
improved. 
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Nore.—Several times we have appealed to 
delinquent subscribers to pay their arrears ; 
but as quite a number have not responded 
thereto, we notify such, that unless prompt 
payment is made or a satisfactory excuse 
rendered, the paper will be discontinued at 
the end of the present month. 












































Tae New VoLuME commences 3d mo. 4th, 
1871. Terms :—To all subscribers receiving 
the Friends’ Intelligencer through the Post 
Office, $2.50, if paid in advance or by the 
21st of Fifth month. No clubs. 

Any Friend sending us the names of ten 
subscribers and twenty-five dollars, will be 
entitled to a copy free. The Agent would 
add: Let all these names and the remittance, 
come at one and the same time. 

In order to meet the expense of delivery, 
our Philadelphia subscribers will be charged 
$3.00 as heretofore. 
















































































OBJECTIONABLE Porases—With the con- 
viction that testimonies for Truth are more 
forcible when clothed in language harmonis- 
ing with the attributes of the divine mind, 
we cannot but encourage those who feel them- 
selves called to the work of “ public minis- 
try,” to avoid the habit, if we may so speak, 
of adopting phrases which, while they may 
convey to our own members the meaning of 
the speaker, fail to reach the witness in the 
minds of others because they are not under- 
stood. 

We are increasingly concerned that the 
faith maintained by the founders of our So- 
ciety, who were so eminently instrumental in 
securing for future generations liberty of con- 
science, and freedom to speak as the Holy Spir- 

’ it gives utterance, should be preserved in its pu- 
rity. Theseancient worthies accomplished their 
work by means adapted to the times in which 
they lived, and which, no doubt, secured for 
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them the approval of “ Well done,”. 








And 
it is for the laborers of the present day to seek 
the same Fountain of wisdom whence these 
“sons of the morning ” derived their instruc- 
tion, and also carefully to watch, lest the 
“traditions of men” adulterate the living 
streams which continue to flow from their 
inexhaustible source as freely as in the begin- 
ning. 

If the great Creator is so mindful of His 
irrational creatures as to provide them with 
food and clothing suited to their varied na- 
tive climes, can we doubt but that He will as 
efficiently furnish the rational family with 
food adapted to their spiritual condition ? 
Blessed are they who ask “ in faith, without 
wavering!” Such witness the fulfillment of 
the promise, “ Before they call I will answer, 
and while they are yet speaking I will hear.” 

If Friends are true to their profession, we 
believe there will be less tenacity in regard 
to particular phrases which do not convey 
a definite meaning, and more concern to 
feel whether the words uttered are accompa- 
nied with the life and power which are attend- 
ant upon a true Gospel ministry. 





MARRIED. 

ROMINE— DOWNING.—On the Ist of Nioth 
month, 1870, at the residence of the bride’s mother, 
by Friends’ ceremony, Jesse T., son of Daniel and 
Elizabeth Romine, to Maria M., danghter of Jacob 
and Jane W. Downing (the former deceased) ; all 
of Warren county, Ohio. 

PRATT—BARTRAM.—With the approbation of 
Goshen Monthly Meeting, at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, Natban L. Pratt, of Delaware Co., 
to Phebe L. Bartram, of Chester Co., Pa. 


ooo 


DIED. 

AMBLER.—At his residence in Montgomery Co., 
Pa., on the 7th of Eleventh month, 1870, of con- 
sumption, Andrew Ambler, in the 28th year of his 
age; a member of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 
‘*Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, 
for the end of that man is peace.’? This language 
seems to apply to our departed friend; his day’s 
work having kept pace with the day, he met the 
solemn close with calmness and resignation, ex- 
pressing that he felt nothing in his way. While 
his loss is mourned by relatives and friends, they 
have the consoling evidence that his meek and quiet 
spirit has entered into the mansions of eternal rest 
and peace. 


LEWIS:—At her residence in Newtown, Delaware 
Co., Pa., on the 29th of Eleventh month, 1870, 
Sidney M. Lewis, in the 78th year of her age; an 
Elder of Gosben Monthly Meeting. 

PUGH.—On the 4th inst., in Radnor, Delaware 
Co., Pa., Mary E., wife of Charles Pugh, in the 29th 
year of her age; a member of Radnor Monthly 
Meeting. 
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CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
12th mo. 18. Schuylkill, Pa., 3 P.M. 
‘¢ 25. Washington, D.C., 11 A.M. 
FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
Will meet on Fourth day evening, 12th mo. 2\st, 
at 1516 Vine St. Jacos M. Extis, ) Clerk: 
Ayxe Cooper, jf ~~ °"* 
A Stated Meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel Asso- 
ciation will be held in the Monthly Meeting room of 
Friends’ Meeting-house, on Race St., on Seventh- 
day evening, the 17th inst., at 7} o’clock. 
Ww. Heacock, Clerk. 


LETTER FROM THE OMAHA AGENCY. 


Owing to the illness of our friend Benja- 
min Hallowell, the following letter has been 
delayed. 

It contains many encouraging statements, 
and although written several months ago, we 
believe it will be read with interest : 


Omana Acenxcy, 8th mo. 28th, 1870. 

B. Hallowell, Dear Friend: For some days 
past thou hast been held in such pleasant 
and special remembrance, that I feel moved | 
today to give some little expression to my 
high Sp en of thy untiring efforts on 
behalf of the poor untutored red man of the 
forest and prairie; and of thy Christian 
brotherly kindness to me personally, and to 
those that labor with me. After more than 
a year’s patient labor for the benefit and 
moral improvement of these Indians, it is 
universally known to all who are at all con- 
versant with their affairs, that a great change 
has been wrought in their condition, for 
which my heart is made thankful to Him 
from whom all good cometh ; and I often feel 
desires to arise in my mind that the praise | 
may be ascribed to Him alone for any good 
that may be accomplished. . ‘ : 

Thou hast doubtless been apprised of the 
convention of Agents of this Superintendency 
at Omaha, on the 20th inst., and it was my 
intention to have sent the published account 
of our proceedings for thy perusal, and the 
inspection of interested Friends, but the 
copies of the paper 1 expected, have not yet 
reached me. We had a very pleasant time 
indeed and mutually comforting and strength- 
ening, I felt the occasion to be, and I am 
willing to hope that our united labors will 
be blest for the good of the poor dependent 
people over whom we have been chosen stew- 
ards for the time being. Foremost on the 
list of the subjects considered, was the dis- 
posal of a portion of such of the Reserva- 
tions as were too large for the occupancy of 
the Indians located thereon, in order to 
raise means to settle them both comfortably 
and speedily on their respective farms al- 
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lotted to them. This subject was discussed 
with much interest, and it was our united 
judgment that great good would result from 
such sales of land for that purpose, not only 
to furnish funds for building houses and set- 
tling the Indians on their farms, but as a 
means of satisfying to some extent the public 
clamor against the occupancy by “ lazy, shijt- 
less, drunken Indians!” of so large a portion 
of the most fertile land of the public do- 
main. I understood what was said in Con- 
gress at its last session respecting “the ex- 
tinguishment of the so-called Indian titles ” 
to mean @ systematic attempt to drive them 
away from their lands, and ignore all sol- 
emn compacts made between Indians and the 
Government by treaty stipulations; and I 
feel that every bond of ignorance that is un- 
loosed, and every shackle of superstition that 
is riven asunder, each acre of the green 
prairie sward that is broken up and subdued, 
and every new cottage roof that peeps up 
among the rolling hills and sends its curling 
wreath of smoke towards heaven, will bind 
the Indian more strongly to the home where 
the graves of his fathers are dotted about 
on the green hill tops he has long considered 
his own, and the aggressive hand of the white 
man will become weaker and weaker, while 
the just claims of the red man will become 
in the sight of all just men still stronger and 
stronger. I feel that the time is precious, 
and it behooves us all who are chosen to 
labor in this vineyard to be up and doing. 
The money that was appropriated by last 
Congress to aid the Indians of this Superin- 
tendency will afford some present relief, but 
it is entirely inadequate to meet the wants of 
the several tribes for building their houses 
and settling them on the lands recently al- 
lotted to them; and in order to meet those 
wants, the sale of a portion of their surplus 
lands would seem to be the most prompt and 
practicable means. In the 6th article of the 
treaty of March 16th, 1854, made by the 
Government with these Indians [the Oma- 
has], it is provided that “the residue of the 
land, after all of the Indian persons or fami- 
lies shall have had assigned to them perman- 
ent homes, may be sold for their benefit,under 
such laws, rules or regulations as may here- 
after be prescribed by Congress or the Presi- 
dent of the United States.” This clause of 
the treaty was under consideration at the 
convention ; and the question as to whether 
the President was thereby authorized without 
any special act of Congress to sell any portion 
of this Reservation with the consent of the In- 
dians, was discussed. On a careful reading 
of the clause above quoted it seems clearl 

to imply that the right of the Indians to sell 
their surplus lands is conceded, provided it 
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is done under certain rules, &., to be pre- 
scribed by Congress or the President. I have 
often discussed this subject with the Indians 
in council, and have generally found that it 
brings on a great thinking, and trotting of 
feet and rocking to and fro. I am now well 
satisfied that they will be in favor of selling 
such portions of the western part of their 
Reservation as will furnish them with means 
to proceed vigorously with building their 
houses and settling them comfortably on their 
farms, provided that such sale was made at 
the full market value of the land, and with 
suitable restrictions as to the class of persons 
who might settle so near them. After mak- 
ing all due allowance for the ardency of my 
desires to proceed with energy and prompt- 
ness in the prosecution of this work of set- 
tling the Indians on their respective allot- 
ments and providing comfortable homes for 
them, I think it must be conceded by every 
ingenuous mind, that prompt aid at this 
critical juncture is a consummatlon devoutly 
to be wished; for these Indians are coming 
up to the rescue like men. They besiege me 
daily with applications for work. “ Wah- 
bre-tah com-bra-hah ” has become a familiar 
household word. It means “I want work,” 
and when I have to reply, “ Ninga,” (no) 
so often for want of means to pay all that 
apply, it goes very much against the grain 
with me, for I am well aware that all might 
be profitably employed, and I discourage 
them from going off the Reservation to get 
work, fearing the corruption of their morals 
by coming in contact with those of my own 
color. This may seem like an invidious as- 
sertion, but experience has sadly taught us it 
is too true. I would like to know what is 
thy view respecting the propriety of bringing 
the subject of selling a portion of the Omaha 
lands before the President prior to the next 
session of Congress. It seems so long to wait 
for the action of Congress, and then another 
spell of waiting before we can get command 
of the funds needful to go on with, that I 
feel as if the poor Indians will get discour- 
aged before relief comes—and to continue 
to take the means of bnilding and improving 
out of their slender annuity money is nothing 
short of cruelty. ° ‘ ‘ 

Iam writing here in the council-room, in 
full view of the new shool-house, with its 
white sides and neat piazza in front, and 
commodious wood-house in the rear; and 


when I remember that nearly every nail that 
was driven, and almost every board and tim- 


ber and window casing that was adjusted and 


fitted to its place was the work of those who 


were wont to be called savages, my bosom 


swells and my eyes grow dim as I write, and 
I cannot help feeling an honest pride for our 


schools. 
Gillingham. 
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Indian boys. The carpenter seems never to 
grow weary of sounding their praises, and I 
can say that he is a worthy overseer and 
teacher of his art, and most admirably suited 
to the position he fills, being not only a 
skillful and honest workman himself, but 
very guarded in his lauguage and deport- 
ment before the Indians. 
both schools started on the 3d of 10th month, 
Perhaps thou art aware that the Omahas 
went off on their summer hunt about a month 
ago. Poor things, they were overjoyed to 
be allowed to go, and did not expect to have 
the privilege. They were getting very bare 
of moccasins, and have no money to spare te 
buy shoes. The skins got at this season are 
used to make moccasins and lariettes for 
their ponies. We hope to start the two schools 
with renewed vigor when the Indians return. 
Arrangements have been made with a man 
and his wife, Friends from New Holland, In- 
diana, who are said to be very nice people, 
and highly recommended as teachers, to come 


We expect to get 


to this Reservation before the opening of the 
The Friend’s name is Theodore T. 
He and his wife are both 
teachers, the latter has taught among the 


Freedmen in the South. We are just about 
building a nice dwelling for them near the 
school-house, and the Indians are assisting in 


digging a well near the door. We are hur- 
rying up to have it ready for the new comers. 
I design taking five more young Indians as 
carpenter apprentices this week. Many of 
them are anxious to learn. I got them a 
nice set of tools out of a special appropria- 
tion, which each one is to call his own at the 
end of one year’s faithful service. I pay 
them $15 a month, they finding their own 
provisions, which they cook in a little ca- 
boose of rough boards near the building. As 
they become more skillful and industrious 
(for industry is a prominent part of their 
education), I allow tnem more wages. The 
old batch of them are to have $18 this month. 
The new comers are to get along with the old 
rates until they learn somewhat of their new 
calling. I wish thou could just drop in and 
see how nimbly they handle the saw and 
the jack plane, and step round to the brick 
yard and see them paddling about with their 
bare feet as ther are engaged in digging and 
grinding the clay and bearing off the bricks 
to the allotted-stace of deposit. Next year 
I mean to have the bricks made by the In- 
dians with only one white man.to see to the 
setting and burning—more asa director than 
workman. The brick making is a complete 
success. They are said to be the best bricks 
made in Nebraska. We have already made 
some sales at $10 per thousand, and hear of 
many settlers that want to buy quantities of 
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them. This week we intend to build a ferry 
boat and establish a ferry into Iowa, so as to 
give us more easy access to Sloan, our princi- 
pal station on the Sioux City R.R. This 
project is very popular among the settlers, 
and one man of ample means has offered to 
assist, but I prefer to have the control of it 
on the Reservation. The mill men are ex- 
pert watermen, and can manage the ferry 
boat very well at odd times when we want to 
cross with teams. We charge 25 cents a 
bur for what grinding we do for neighboring 
settlers. This goes for the benefit of the In- 
dians. I think the sale of bricks will bring 
in a good income for them when we get 
fairly started. The second kiln of 100,000 
is now nearly ready for burning. We are 
using a great many for the foundations of 
houses, for chimneys, and for the walling of 
wells. I have scarcely said anything about 
our crops, and stock, &c. Indeed, I have 
not time, although it is First-day, to say all 
that I would like to. We have had a re- 
markably dry season here. I do not think 
there has been any rain to soak the ground 
since about corn planting time, yet the crops 
look quite well considering. If we have no 
early frosts I think the Omahas will have a 
large surplus of corn for sale this year. They 
have worked it much better than heretofore. 
The men now go into the corn with their 
plows, and the squaws are gradually getting 
released from their field labor. The Chiefs 
work about as well as the rest, and indeed 
work is getting to be fashionable. We have 
had six teams hauling logs last week, having 
been too busy during hay and wheat harvest 
todo much at it. The sawyer says he can 
cut 7,000 feet of lumber a day if I will give 
him hands enough to handle the lumber. The 
slabs and bark make more than fuel enough 
to keep up steam, but the saw dust burning 
does not quite come np to my expectations. 

The Indians have secured a fine supply of 
hay for their oxen and cows and young cat- 
tle. For the stock belonging to the tribe in 
general I pay them from $1 to $1.25 per day 
for labor in haying, but if they want hay for 
ponies or private stock, they have to put it 
up at their own expense. The Indians are 
now learning to do almost all kinds-of farm 
labor. They plow their land, sow their own 
grain, and reap, bind and stack it. I had 
several of them taught to mow with a scythe 
this summer, and also to swing the cradle, 
which they learned to do with an air and a 
grace that would have done honor to many 
a white man, nor are they so mercenary as 
always to want pay for what they do. At 
my request they cheerfully turned out in 
bands of 20 or 30 in number to make roads 
through different parts of the Reservation, 
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and to build bridges for the public benefit. 
For this they received no pay except pro- 
visions for one meal a day for each laborer, 
and the squaws went along to cook for them. 
In this way we made about a mile of new 
road cut out of the side of the bluffs so as to 
reach the brick-yard ; built five bridges, and 
levelled those terrible gulches thou may re- 
member crossing, so that a traveller can now 
trot up hill and down. Many other things 
they have done “too numerous to mention.” 
: Thy attached Friend, E. P. 





LECTURE BY CHARLES SUMNER. 
BEFORE THE BOSTON LYCEUM. 
(Continued from page 637.) 

I have already spoken of guarantee as an 
essential condition. Indemnity is not essen- 
tial. At the close of our war with Slave 
we said nothing of indemnity. For the life 
of the citizen there could be no indemnity ; 
nor was it practicable even for the treasure 
sacrificed. Security fur the future was all 
that our nation required, and this was found 
in provisions of law and constitution estab- 
lishing equal rights. From various intima- 
tions it is evident that Germany will not be 
content without indemnity in money on a 
large scale ; and it is also evident that France, 
the aggressor, cannot, when: conquered, deny 
liability to a certain extent. The question 
will be on the amount. Already German 
calculators begin to array their unrelenting 
figures. One of these insists that the indem- 
nity shall not only cover outlay for the Ger- 
man army—pensions of widows and invalids 
—maintenance and support of French wound- 
ed and prisoners—compensation to Germans 
expelled from France—also damage suffered 
by the territory to be annexed, especially 
Strasbourg; butit is also to cover indirect dam- 
ages, large in amount—as, loss to the nation 
from change of productive laborers—loss from 
killing and disabling so many laborers—and, 
generally, loss from suspension of trade aud 
manufactures, depreciation of national prop- 
erty, and diminution of the public revenues 
—all of which, according to a recent estimate, 
reach the fearful sum-total of 4,935,000,000 
francs, or nearly one thousand million dollars. 
Of this sum, 1,255,000,000 franes are on ac- 
count of the army, 1,230,000,000 for direct 
damage, 2,250,000,000 for indirect damage, 
and 200,000,000 for damage to the recon- 
quered provinces. Still further, the Berlin 
Chamber of Commerce insists on indemnity, 
not only from actual loss of ships and cargoes 
from the blockade, but also for damages on 
account of detention. Much of this many- 
headed account, which I introduce in order to 
open the case in its extent, will be opposed 
by France, as fabulous, consequential acd re- 
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remote. The practical question will be, Can 
one nation do wrong to another without pay- 
ing for the damage, whatever it may be, di- 
rect, or indirect,—always provided it be sus- 
ceptible of estimate? Here I content myself 
with the remark that, while in the settlement 
of international difficulties there is no place 
for technicality, there is always room for 
moderation. 

Vast as may be the claim of indemnity, it 
opens no question so calculated to touch the 
sensibilities of France as the claim of guar- 
antee already announced by Germany. On 
this head we are not left to conjecture. From 
her first victory we have been assured that 
Germany would claim Alsace and German 
Lorraine, with their famous strongholds ; and 
now we have the statement of Count Bis- 
marck, in a diplomatic circular, that he ex- 
pects to remove the German frontier further 
west, meaning to the Vosges Mountains, and to 
convert the fortresses into what he calls “ de- 
fensive strongholds of Germany.” Then, 
with larger view, he declares, that, “in ren- 
dering it more difficult fur France, from whom 
all European troubles haveso long proceeded, 
to assume the offensive, we likewise promote 
the common interest of Europe, which de- 
mands the preservation of peace.” Here is 
just recognition of peace as the common in- 
terest of Europe, to be assured by disabling 
France. How shall this be done? The Ger- 
man Minister sees nothing but dismember- 
ment, consecrated bya Treaty of Peace. With 
diplomatic shears he would cut off a portion 
of French territory, and, taking from it the 
name of France, stamp upon it the trade- 
mark of Germany. Two of its richest and 
most precious provinces, for two centuries 
constituent parts of the great nation, with 
that ancient cathedral city, the pride of the 
Rhine, long years ago fortified by Vauban 
as “the strongest barrier of France,” are 
to be severed, and with them a large and 
industrious population, which while preserv- 
ing the German language, have so far blended 
with France as to become Frenchmen. This 
is the German proposition, which I call the 
guarantee of dismemberment. 

One argument for this proposition is 
brushed aside easily. Had the fortune of 
war been adverse to Germany, it is said, peace 
would have been dictated at Berlin, perhaps 
at Kénigsburg, and France would have car- 
ried her frontier eastward to the Rhine, dis- 
membering Germany. Such I doubt not 
would have been the attempt. The concep- 
tion is entirely worthy of the Imperial levity 
with which the war begun. But the madcap 
menace of the French Empire cannot be the 
measure of German justice. It is for Ger- 
many to show that, notwithstanding this 
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wildness, she knows how to be just. Dismem- 
berment on this account would be only an- 
other form of retaliation; but retaliation is 
barbarous. 

To the argument, that these provinces, with 
their strongholds, are needed for the defence 
of Germany, there is the obvious reply, that, 
if cut off from France contrary to the wishes 
of the local population, and with the French 
people in chronic irritation on this account, 
they will be places of weakness rather than 
strength, strongholds of disaffection rather 
than defence, to be held always at the can- 
non’s mouth. Does Germany seek lasting 
peace? Not in this way can it be had. A 
painful exaction, enforced by triumphant 
arms, must create a sentiment of hostility in 
France, suppressed for a season, but ready at 
@ propitious moment to break forth in vio- 
lence, so that between the two conterminous 
nations there will be nothing better than a 
peace where each sleeps on its arms— which 
is but an Armed Peace. Such for weary 
years has been the condition of nations. Is 
Germany determined to prolong the awful 
curse? Will her most enlightened people, 
with poetry, music, literature, philosophy, 
science, and religion as constant ministers, to 
whom has been opened in rarest degree the 
whole book of knowledge, persevere in a 
brutal policy belonging to another age, and 
utterly alien to that superior civilization which 
is so truly theirs ? 

There is another consideration, not only of 
justice, but of public law, which cannot be 
overcome. The people of these provinces are 
unwilling to be separated from Frauce. This 
is enough. France cannot sell or transfer 
them against their consent. Consult the 
great masters and you will find their concur- 
ring authority. Grotius, from whom on such 
a question there can be no appeal, adjudges : 
“In the alienation of part of the sovereignty 
it is required that the part to be alienated consent 
to the act.” According to him, it must not 
be supposed “ that the body should have the 
right of cutting off parts from itself and giv- 
ing them into the authority of another.” 
(Grotius, “ De Jure Belli ac Pacis,” Lib. 11., 
cap. VI.,§ 4). Of the same opinion is Puf- 
fendorff, declaring: “The sovereign who at- 
tempts to transfer his kingdom to another by 
his sole anthority does an act in itself null and 
void, and not binding on his subjects. To 
make such a conveyance valid, the consent of 
the people is required, as well as of the 
Prince.” (Puffendorff, “ Law of Nature and 
Nations,” Book VIII., chap. 5, § 9.) Vattel 
crowns this testimony, when he adds, that a 
province “abandoned and dismembered is 
not obliged to receive the new master at- 
tempted to be given it.” (Vattel, Book IL, 
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chap. 3, § 264.) Before such texts, stronger 
than a fortress, the soldiers of Germany must 
halt. 

Nor can it be forgotten how inconsistent is 
the guarantee of Dismemberment with that 
heroic passion for national unity, which is 
the glory of Germany. National unity is not 
less the right of France than of Germany; 
and these provinces, though in former centu- 
ries German, and still preserving the German 
speech, belong to the existing unity ef France, 
—unless, according to the popular song, the 
German Fatherland extends 

‘* Far as the German accents ring ;””— 


and then the conqueror must insist on Swit- 
zerland ; and why not cross the Atlantic, to 
dictate laws in Pennsylvania and Chicago? 
But this same song has a better verse, calling 
the German’s Fatherland, 


‘*Where in the heart love warmly lies.’’ 


But in these coveted provinces it is the love 
for France, and not for Germany, which pre- 
vails. 

The guarantee of Dismemberment, when 
brought to the touchstone of the three essen- 
tial conditions, is found wanting. Dismissing 
it as unsatisfactory, I come to that other 
guarantee where these conditions are all ful- 
filled, and we find security for Germany with- 
out offence to the just sentiments of\France, 


and also a new safeguard to civilization. 
Against the guarantee of Dismemberment I 
oppose the guarantee of Disarmament. a 
Disarmament I mean the razing of the Frene 

fortifications and the abolition of the standing 
army, except that minimum of force required 


for purposes of police. How completely this 
satisfies the conditions already named is ob- 
vious. For Germany there would be on the 
side of France absolute repose, so that Count 
Bismarck need not fear another invasion,— 
while France, saved from intolerable humilia- 
tion, would herself be free to profit by the 
new civilization. 

Nor is this guarantee otherwise than prac- 
tical in every respect, and the more it is ex- 
amined will its inestimable advantage be ap 
parent. 

1. There is, first, its most obvious economy, 
which is so glaring, that, according to a fa- 
miliar French expression, “it leaps into the 
eyes.” Undertaking even briefly to set it 
forth, I seem to follow the proverb and “ show 
the sun with a lantern.” According to the 
Almanach de Gotha, the appropriations for 
the army of France, during the year of peace 
before the war, were 588,852,970 francs,—or 
about one hundred and seventeen millions of 
dollars. Give up the Standing Army and 
this considerable sum disappears from the an- 
nual budget. But this retrenchment repre- 
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sents only partially the prodigious economy. 
Beyond the annual outlay is the loss to the 
nation by the change of producers into non- 
producers. Admitting that in France the 
average annual production of a soldier use- 
fully employed would be only fifty dollars, 
and multiplying this small allowance by the 
numbers of the Standing Army, you have an- 
other amount to be piled upon the military 
appropriations. Is it too much toexpect that 
this surpassing waste shall be stopped? Must 
the extravagance born of war, and nursed by 
long tradition, continue to drain the resources 
of the land? Where is reason? Where hu- 
manity? A decree abolishing the Standing 
Army would be better fer the French people, 
and more productive, than the richest gold 
mine discovered in every department of 
France. Nor can imagination picture the 
fruitful result. I speak now only in the 
light of economy. Relieved from intolerable 
burden, industry would lift itself to unimag- 
ined labors, and society be quickened anew. 

2. Beyond this economy, which need not 
be argued, is the positive advantage, if not ne- 
cessity, of such change for France. I do not 
speak on general grounds applicable to all 
nations, but on grounds peculiar to France 
at the present moment. Emerging from a 
most destructive war, she will be subjected to 
enormous and most exhaustive contributions 
of every kind. After satisfying Germany, 
she will find other obligations at home,— 
some pressing directly upon the nation, and 
others upon individuals. Beyond the outstand- 
ing pay ofsoldiers, requisitions for supplies, pen- 
sions for the wounded and the families of the 
dead, and other extraordinary liabilities accu- 
mulatingas never before in thesametime, there 
will be the duty of renewing that internal 
prosperity which has received such a shock ; 
and here the work of restoration will be cost- 
ly, whether to the nation or the individual. 
Revenue must be regained ; roads and bridges 
repaired ; markets supplied ; nor can we omit 
the large and multitudinous losses from rav- 
age of fields, seizure of stock, suspension of busi- 
ness, stoppage of manufactures, interference 
with agriculture, and the whole terrible drain 
of war by which the people are impoverished 
and disabled. If to the necessary appropria- 
tion and expenditure for all these things is 
superadded the annual tax of a Standing 
Army, and that other draft from the change 
of producers into non-producers, _— here 
is asupplementary burden of crushing weight. 
Talk of the last feather breaking the back of 
the camel —but never was camel loaded 
down as France. 

3. Beyond even these considerations of 
economy and advantage I put the transcend- 
ant, priceless benefit of Disarmament in the 
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assurance of peace. Disarmament substitutes 
the constable for the soldier, and reduces the 
Standing Army to a police. The argument 
assumes, first, the needlessness of a Standing 
Army, and, secondly, itsevil influence. Both 
of these points were touched at an early day 
by the wise Chancellor of England, Sir Thom- 
as More, when in his introduction to “ Utopia” 
he alludes to what he calls the “ bad custom” 
of keeping many servants, and then says: 
“In France there is yet a more pestiferous 
sort of people. for the whole country is full 
of soldiers, still kept up in time of peace—if 
such astate of anation may be called a peace.” 
Then, proceeding with his judgment, the 
Chensillor holds up what he calls those “ pre- 
tended statesmen” whose maxim is that it 
“jis necessary for the public safety to have a 
good body of veteran soldiers ever in readi- 
ness.” And after saying that these pretended 
statesmen “sometimes seek occasions for mak- 
ing war, that they may train up their soldiers 
in the art of cutting throats,” he adds, in 
words soon to be tested, “ But France has 
learned to its cost how dangerous it is to feed 
such beasts.” It will be well, if France has 
learned this important lesson. The time has 
come to practise it. 

All history is a vain word, and all experi- 
ence is at fault, if large War Preparations, ot 
which the Standing Army is the type, have 
not been constant provocatives of war. Pre- 
tended protectors against war, they have been 
real instigators to war. They have excited 
the evil against which they were to guard. 
The habit of wearing arms.in private life ex- 
ercised a kindred influence. So long as this 
habit continued society was darkened by per- 
sonal combat, street-fight, duel, and assassina- 
tion. The Standing Army is to the nation 
what the sword was to the modern gentle- 
man, the stiletto to thie Italian, the knife to 
the Spaniard, the pistol to our slave-master, 
—furnishing, like these, the means of death ; 
and its possessor is not slow to use it, In 
stating the operation of this system, we are 
not left to inference. As France, according 
to Sir Thomas More, shows “ how dangerous 
it is to feed such beasts,” so does Prussia, in 
ever-memorable instance, which speaks now 
with more than ordinary authority, show pre- 
cisely how the Standing Army may become 
the incentive to war. Frederick, the war- 
rior king, is our witness. With honesty or 
impudence beyond parallel, he did not hesi- 
tate to record in his Memoirs among the rea- 
sons for his war upon Maria Theresa, that, on 
coming to the throne, he found himself with 
“troops always ready to act.” Voltaire, 
when called to revise the royal memoirs, 
erased this confession, but preserved a copy, 
so that by his literary activity we have this 


kingly authority for the mischief from a 
Standing Army. How complete a weapon 
was that army may be learned from Lafay- 
ette, who, in a letter to Washington, in 1786, 
after a visit to the King, described it thus: 
“Nothing can be compared to the beauty of 
the troops, to the discipline which reigns in 
all their ranks, to the simplicity of their 
movements, to the uniformity of their regi- 


ments. All the situations which can be sup- * 


posed in war, all the movements which these 
must necessitate, have been by constant habit 
so inculeated in their heads, that all these 
operations are done almost mechanically.” 
(Lafayette “Memoires,” Tome II., p. 133). 
Nothing better has been devised since the 
Macedonian phalanx or the Roman legion. 
With such a weapon ready to his hands, the 
King struck Maria Theresa. And think you 
that the present duel between France and 
Germany could have been waged, had not 
both nations found themselves, like Frederick 
of Prussia, “ with troops always ready to act ?” 
It was the possession of these troops which 
made the two parties rush so swiftly to the 
combat. Is not the lesson perfect? Already 
individuals have disarmed. Civilization re- 
quires that nations shall do likewise. 

Thus is Disarmament enforced on three 
several grounds: first, economy ; secondly, 
positive advantage, if not necessity, for 
France; and thirdly, assurance of peace. No 
other guarantee promises so much. Does 
any other guarantee promise anything beyond 
the accident of force? Nor would France be 
alone. Dismissing to the arts of peace the 
large army victorious over Slavery, our Re- 
public has shown how disarmament can be 
accomplished. The example of France, so 
entirely reasonable, so profitable, so pacific, 
and so harmonious with ours, would spread. 
Conquering Germany could not resist its in- 
fluence. ations are taught by example 
more than by precept, and either is better 
than force. Other nations would follow; nor 
would Russia, elevated by her great act of 
enfranchisement, fail to seize her sublime op- 
portunity. Popular rights, which are strong- 
est always in assured peace, would have new 
triumphs. Instead of trial by battle for the 
decision of differences between nations, there 
would be peaceful substitutes, as arbitration, 
or, it may be, a Congress of Nations, and the 
United States of Europe would appear above 
the subsiding waters. The old juggle of Bal- 
ance of Power, which has sented like a night- 
mare on Europe, would disappear like that 
other less bloody fiction of Balance of Trade, 
and nations, like individuals, would all be 
equal before the law. Here our own country 
furnishes an illustration. So long as Slavery 
prevailed among us, there was an attempt to 
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reserve what was designated balance of| Perhaps—I only know that I, through all these 


power between the North and South, pivoting | 1... 


on Slavery,—just as in Europe there has been 
an attempt to preserve balance of power 
among nations pivoting upon War. Too 
tardily is it seen that this famous balance, 
which has played such a part at home and 
abroad, is but an artificial contrivance insti- 
tuted by power, which must give place to a 
simple accord derived from the natural con- 
dition of things. Why should not the har- 





blessed years, 
never seen the moment when his voice has 
brought me tears. 

—Hearth and Home. 


—_——-~or—o 


TEACH US TO WAIT! 
BY PHOBE CARY. 


Why are we so impatient of delay, 


Longing forever for the time to be? 


For thus we live to-morrow in to-day, 


Yea, sad to-morrows we may never gee. 


mony which has begun at home be extended | We are too hasty ; are not reconciled 


abroad? Practicable and beneficent here, it 
must be the same there. Then would nations 
exist without perpetual and reciproca. watch- 
fulness. But the first step is to discard the 
wasteful, oppressive, and pernicious provoca- 
tive to war, which is yet maintained at such 







To let kind nature do her work alone; 


We plant our seed, and like a foolish child 


We dig it up to see if it has grown. 


Te good that is to be we covet now, 


We cannot wait for the appointed hour; 


Before the fruit is ripe, we shake the bough, 


And seize the bud that folds away the flower. 


terrible cost. To-day this glorious advance is | When midnight darkness reigns we do not see 


presented to France and Germany. 
(To be continued.) 










THE COWS ARE COMING. 


BY ALICE ROBBINS. 


That the sad night is mother of the morn; 


We cannot think our own sharp agony, 


May be the. birth-pang of a joy unborn. 


Into the dust we see our idols cast, 


And cry, that death has triumphed, life is void | 


We do not trust the promise, that the last 


Of all our enemies shall be destroyed ! 


The cows are coming, Jessie dear, make haste and | with rest almost in sight the spirit faints, 


see the sight, 


And heart and flesh grow weary at the last; 


There are twenty milky beauties to be housed and | Our feet would walk the city of the saints 
, 


fed to-night, 

That first one, with the snow-white horns, 
old as May; 

She and my pet first saw the light the same soft 
summer day. 


Atender creature was she, so weak, and cold, and 
thin | 

John said she was not fit to raise. I said it was a 
sin 

To cast her off, for Maybud’s sake. John laughed, 
and asked me whether 

I thought it best, upon the whole, to rear two calves 
together. 


But she was spared, and sowas May. Itsometimes 
seems to me, 

In Starbright’s soft and gentle eyes, May’s pleading 
glance I see. 

I love the creature—you may smile—perhaps my 
fancies mock ; 

She’s the fairest of the herd, as May’s the sweetest 
of the flock. 


There’s May, her arms round Starbright’s neck ; 
the girl is nine to-day ; 

A frolicsome and genial thing, at study or at play ; 

The darling in our failing years, the spring in our 
autumn set, 

A fair white jewel blazing in our faded coronet. 


But see, John lets the bars down; in clover deep 
they stand 

With glossy flanks, and backs as straight as yonder 
table-land ; 

The fragrance of their breath pours in like amber- 
gris and myrrh ; 

They’re just the neatest cows to milk—John says 
they never stir. 


They know his tone—’tis seldom loud; they know 
his touch—’tis kind. 

“John has a way,” the neighbors say, to make 
dumb creaturea mind ; 









Even before the silent gate is passed. 


is just 88 | peach us to wait until thou shalt appear— 


To know that all thy ways and times are just; 


Thou seest that we do believe, and fear, 


Lord, make us also to believe, and trust. 
— Advance. 





ENNUI. 


“Ennui” is enumerated by Dr. Noirot 
among things eminently destructive of life. 
We have scarcely its a in the English 
language; but it is idleness in youth, surfeit 
in the adult, weariness and despair in old age. 
Whatever induces moral depression is as bane- 
ful to existence as that which induces physical 
depression. Firmness of will is, therefore, one 
of thé’most powerful sanitary means. Of the 
seven cardinal virtues were faith, hope, char- 
ity, temperance, justice, and force. Theseven 
mortal sins—pride, avarice, idleness, luxury, 
envy, anger, and gluttony. The one are fa - 
vorable to long life, the other fatal to it. The 
force of the will, by giving a high tone to the 
more noble faculties of the soul, strengthens 
the principle of life, and enables both mind 
and body to resist all that is pernicious and 
hurtful to it. Fear or indecision, on the other 
hand, delivers it up helpless to the enemy. 
Energy in doing good is still more sustaining 
than even strength of will devoted to more 
selfish ends. It is the feeling which enables 
a medical man to perform his duties with 
cheerfulness and impunity in time of pesti- 
lence and go Fabrizzi, afflicted by a 
fatal complaint, withdrew to the country to 
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die. A family of peasants supplicated his aid 
in the’ case of a disastrous accident, and their 
gratitude was so lively and sincere for the 
cure effected, that the physician felt that if 
his life was not utterly useless, he had no 
right to abstract it from that of others. He 
resumed his labors, recovered his health, and 
lived toa good old age. Barthez Foderé and 
Hufeland believed that great power of will 
could induce prolongation of life. It is cer- 
tainly powerful to relieve. Kant used to say 
that most nervous disorders are due to idle- 
ness and mental inertia. Many conditions of 
debility, discomfort, distress and _ sickness 
arise, indeed, from mere fretful and cowardly 
giving way to corporeal sensations. The 
great French Revolution roused many poor, 
sickly, and languishing persons to health and 
activity —Harper’s Weekly. 
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timated, amount to $200,000,000, so that if the war 
should cease now it is calculated that the actual ex. 
penditure would exceed seven hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars. The direct losses to France, 
caused by the waste and destruction of war, it is 
estimated, would amount to as much as the large 
sum above stated. The indirect losses Prof. Levi 
divides into two distinct items; to wit, loss of men 
and loss of industry. He calculates that the capi- 
talized loss of 150,000 men killed aud wounded, 
with the loss of productive power, would amount to 
$1,350,000,000, and that the loss of national pro- 
duction and trade would amount to $150,000,000, 
The damege done by the bombardment of Stras- 
bourg is estimated at $34,000,000. France, ac- 
cording to the above calculation, will lose by 
the war three thousand millions of dollars, be- 
sides the indemnity of fifteen hundred mil!ions of 
dollars she may have to pay to Germany. The 
Professor, Levi, places the loss caused by the civil 
war in the United States, at six thousand five hun- 
dred millions of dollars. He also says tht elas- 
ticity of character and variety of resources may en- 
able France to recover more speedily than auother 
country could from the effects of this great war, yet 
nothing can make up for the destruction of the pro- 
ductive forces of the nation.— The Press. 





GREAT powers and natural gifts do not 


bring privileges to their possessor, so much as 
they bring duties. 





Tae ComnacE or tHE Unirep States.—James Pol- 
lock, Director of the Mint in this city, has submit- 
ted his report of the operations of the Mint and 
branches, to the Secretary of the Treasury, for the 
fiscal year ending 6th mo. 30, 1870. 

The deposits of bullion at the Mint and branches 
during the fiscal year were as follows : Gold, $29,- 
485,268.45 ; silver, $3,504,942.51. Total deposits, 
$32,990, 210.96. 

Deducting the re-deposits or bars made at one 
branch of the Mint and re deposited in another for 
coinage, the amount will be $30,408, 788.10. 

The coinage for the same period was as follows: 
Gold coin, number of pieces, 1,156,087 ; value, 
$22, 257,312.50; unparted and fine gold bars, $7,- 
846 052.25 ; silver coin, pieces, 4,649,398 ; value, 
$1,767,253.50; silver bara, $902,800.66 ; nickel, 
copper and bronze pieces, 18,154,000; value, 
$611,445.00 ; total number of pieces struck, 23,- 
961,292 ; total value of coinage, $33,384,863 91. 
The distribution of the bullion received and 
coined at the Mint was as follows : 


Gold deposited, $2,880,069.22; gold coined, 
$2,830,752.50; fine gold bars, $171,624.97 ; silver 
deposited and purchased, $1,352,588.09; silver 
coined, $1,152,960.20 ; silver bars, $195,078.01 ; 
nickel, copperand bronze coinage, value. $611,445. 
Total deposits of gold and silver, $4,232,657.31 ; 
total coinage, $4,961,860.98; total number of 
pieces, 21,330,546. 

As authorized by law, the redemption of the 
nickel-copper cents was continued during the fiscal 
year, by exchange for the five-cent nickel coins. 
The amount thus redeemed was, in pounds, 68,237; 
value, $66,872.26. The amount redeemed last 
year was, $101,465.25, showing a decrease of $34,- 
592.99, and being $193, 609.78 less than the amount 


ITEMS. 

Te Moniteur Scientifique gives an account of 
the manufacture of steel types by an ingenious 
contrivance. Previously softened steel wire is con- 
verted into types by a process resembling that by 
which nails are made, and afterwards hardened. 
With a single machine and a one-horse-power en- 
gine 35,000 types can be made in 12 hours, and the 
types thus made are cheaper than the ordinary 
ones, on account of the less cost of steel compared 
with type metal; and they also are far more dura- 
ble, and are said to have, what seems impossible, a 
superior finish. 


Tue Porvtation oF Paris, amounting to 1,825,274 
souls, according to the census of 1866, is classified 
as follows; Persons living by industry, trade and 
commerce, 1,287,549; persons living on their own 
means, 168,980 ; persons living by divers occupa- 
tions and callings, including 45,323 concierges, or 
house porters and their families, 76,339 ; persons 
living by the practice of the liberal professions, 
75,238 ; persons in the public service, 59,678 ; 
persons having no distinct occupation, 48,794; 
army, gendarmes and police, 40,657 ; persons liv- 
ing by horticulture, 11,936, the clergy of different 
denominations, 9,679 ; persons whose occupations 
could not be ascertained, 46,424. 


Tue Cost or War.—Prof. Leone Levi has recent- 
ly written a letter to the London newspapers, giv- 
ing an estimate of the cost of the present war to 
France. He says that when the war was declared 
on July 15th, an expenditure of $10,000,000 was 
voted, and three days afterwards another appropri- 
ation, amounting to $100,000,000, was made. In 
August $200,000,000 were appropriated, and then 
a national loan of $175,000,000 was authorized, and | redeemed during the fiscal year ending 6th mo. 30, 
finally a second loan of $50,000,000 was negotiated | 1868. The amount now outstanding is but little, 
in London. In addition to this the city of Paris has if any, in excess of the actual demand. 
borrowed $10,000,000, and many of the depart- The net profits of the nickel-copper and brorze 
ments and cities of France have borrowed money ' coinage paid into the Treasury of the United States 
for local defences. Large sums of money havealso during the fiscal year were $275,000. 
been taken from the Bank of France, of which no! The medal department of the Mint was success- 
report has been made. The expenditures incurred fully operated during the past year. A large num- 
for war armaments for the last three years, it is es- ber of medals were made and sold. 
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TOUR TO THE WEST INDIES. STETH NT Ctr Tes 


By RACHEL W. MOORE, 
Price reduced to $1.00. For sale by : 
Of the la trost bemntifdl Hesigns, and all 
other “ste BOM 8 and or made we hon 


EMMOR COMLY,/144 N. Severith St. 
DIVISIONS in the SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, | F24CH BOTTOM ROOFING SLATES. Factory and 


>| Sal » 1210 Ridge A , and 1212 and 1213 
By THOMAS H. SPEAKMAN. | Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, 















Price 45 and 50 cents. Sent by mail free of post-| *4-11mx WILSON & MILLER. 
age on receipt of price. EMMOR COMLY. — een Loilernrerpapnnennnennne 
144 N. Seventh St. | MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO 
ISAAC DIXON, OF PHILADELPHIA. 


120 South Eleventh Street, Philad 
Dealer in American, Geneva and glish 701 ARCH STREET. 
WATCHES, Diamonds, Jewelry, Silver and | 108. w.y. T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, See’y. 


Plated Ware. All kinds of Watches and Jewelry 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


repaired and made to order. Old Watches, -—" 
d Silver taken in exchange. 430 1231 
ee eee BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, 761 Arch 8t. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANACS FOR 1871, 
PERKINS & HOUSE’S 


Large and Pocket Size. Price 10 cts. 
Non-Explosive Kerosene Lamp. 


For sale by EMMOR COMLY, 
1112 
The most eminent scientific men pronounce it the 


144 N. Seventh St. 
The Provident Life and Trust Com: only perfectly safe non-exp!osive Lamp. 
Canvassing Agents Wanted. 


pany of Philadelphia 
Offers the position of Special Agent for Montgomer.| Send for a Circular to 
HADSELL & MONTGOMERY, 


Co., Pa., to an intelligent and energetic Friend. 

Position responsfble and remuneratine. Persons 

possessing the above qualifications (although no | 917 xwn sw 510 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

experienced in the business) invitee t¢ apply a) 

person or by letter to the office of the Company, BOOKS FOR SALE 

No. 111 South Fourth St. 93 Journal of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00. 
Journal of John Woolman, $1.00. Janney’s Life of Geo. Fox, $2.00. 


WALNUT BRACKETS, Salen, oa nuns 


Early Quakerism, by $2. Works 
of Isaac —— 4vels., $5. ow of | Delaware Pa., $3.00. 
Cutlery, Cream Freezers, Tin, Iron, Wil- | hes: *torzs Conversations, Be, $7.00. The Sunday Quest 

low and Wooden Ware, and a general variety | Nature, in 3 parts, Illustrated, $2.65. Dissertation om the Chrie- 


$1.00. No Sect in Heaven, 5 cts., 50 cts a dozen. Child’s Book of 
: ian Ministry. by John J 60c. ¥ Friends’ Manual, b 
ef House Furnishing Goods. ———— naan Sy 
B, A. WILDMAN & BRO., Account of John Richardson, 75c. Law’s Address to the , 
sm 905 Market St., Philada. 
I Duties, $1.50. Mott on Education, &c., 40v. Ta-o-pi, or The 
Teatan’s Wenge and Rights. $i. The Christian Casket, by Esra 
"a {LY MAYLAND the Faithfal G 287 pp , $1.00 
I have purchased the right to use Dr. A. G. Reed He es a overness, 287 pp , $2.00. 
& Co.’s Patent Corpse Preserver, which does away 





40c. Early Corruptions of Christianity, 80c. Life of Sarah Grubb, 
16c. The Crucified and Quickened Christian, 25 ets. Tour te 
West Indies, R. W. Moore, $1.00. Meditations on Life and ita Re- 
WM. HEACOCKE, 

Michener. 30c. The Conciliator, lic. A Kxy to the Conciliator, 

FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, | ® tice simpiid, 2. karen the iespontity 
9 | of.the Church; On Funeral Sermons; Um True Greatnesr. 
907 Filbert St Philadelphia Nanny’e Christmas, 80c. Om the Mountain, 20c. “Buy your 

*9 e 
“THE NEW TESTAMENT, 600 pages, cloth, 75 cts 

Bible and Testament. ene vol., 60 cts. 
New edition Memoir of John Roberts. 25 ets. 


with packing a body ia Ice. 820 wmmf Memorials of Rebeoea Jones, $2.00. 
DAY BY DAY, compiled by Wm. Henry Chase. $1.40. 
FoR SALE, A Piga For THe Dump Creation, 60 cts. 


Divisions in the Society of Friend-, by Thos. H. Speakman, 50c. 
About 20 per cent. additional, when sent by mail. 
Managiace Certiricares, Fine Parchment, in boxes. $6.00, 
Photograph Likeress (fac simile autogr: ph attached) of John 

Comly, at 25c, 50e and $1.00. 


BMMOR OOMLY, 144 N. Seventh 8t. 


A desirable Farm, 56} acres, in Byberry, Twenty- 
third Ward, Philadelphia, 4 mile south of meeting 
house, on ‘‘ Byberry and Andalusia Turnpike,” 2 
miles from ‘‘ Cornwells,’”’ on P. and T. R. R., same 
from Andalusia Landing. Large stone dwelling, 14 
rooms, suitable for two families, barn, wagovhouse, 
and other outbuildings, 2 never failing wells of good 
water, abundance of shade, and fruit in every vari- 
ety, good apple orchard, one acre each of raspber- 
ries and asparagus, nice land for trucking, a pleas- 


ant residence in a thickly settled, improving, heal-| Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &e. 
thy neighborhood. Fine building sites. Apply to 


JOHN COMLY, Byberry P. 0., Penna., or enquire BENJAMIN CREEN, 
of BMMOR COMLY, 144 N. 7th St., Phila. 33 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
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 (Fqe-Bimite Autograpt A 
JOHN COMLY, 


Large size, $1.00. Cabinet size, 50c. 
Album size mailed on receipt of 25c. 


Eumor Cour, 144 N. 7th St. 


Swolh Frit Sudeuder 
64 pages. ‘Price 25 ets., postpaid 
Every lover of Strawberries, Raspberries, Mack 
ihe &o., who desires to supply his table bounti- 
with such, should have this work. 
John J. Thomas says: “It is the experience o 
twenty years reduced to a few practical pages.” 
Elijah Cook, Jr., or of Friends’ 
School, Union Springs, N. - Y., says: ‘* I consider it 
& Very valuable work, and well wortby of extensive 
circulation.” 
Address A. M. PURDY, Palmyra, N. Y. 
PURDY & HANCE, South Bend, Ind. 


A. M. Purdy desires to send a copy of his Small 
Fruit Recorder rrgg to every Friend who will give 
him their address. 4m 


DESIRABLE FARM FOR SALE, 


Located in Columbiana Co., Ohio, six miles south- 
west from Salem, and convenient to Friends’ meet- 
ing (New Garden.) Contains 104 acres, 70 of which 
18moy 141 pps, Cloth...... sree eevee .+» Price 50c | @re cleared and in excellent condition; balance 
Biblical History Pamiliarized by Questions — —- eae ah, of ae onl 
: y- ndant 
By Ann A. Townsenp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 870. supply of never-failing water of best quality. 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions snd An- |}. For further information call on or address the 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schools, By | subscriber, on the premises, or J. W. FAWCETT, 
Jax Jounsox. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25¢. | Sglem, Ohio. 
*, 108 “ “ Second. “ 40c 3m 
Familiar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Harner E. Srocaty. 18mo. 136 pp......Priee 40e. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and 7 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By 
JouNson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth........... ~Price 20c 
“A Treasury of Facts"—a Book designed for 
Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of 
“ Karly Impressions.” Compiled by Janz Jonnena. 
6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. each....... dhevindtt Price 754. 
Essays on Practical Piety and Divine Grace. 
By M.J. Lsae vd o> Oth ....c0ceee Price20c. 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 
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BOOKS 


ISSUED BY THE 


" BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,” 
For sale by EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 
PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of 





WM. GRIFFITH. 


PREPARED INFANT FOOD, 


FROM THE WHOLE WHEAT. 
Also admirably adapted to Invalids, 


Prepared especially to meet the requirements of 
the growing infant; containing all the phosphates 
in their natural state, which are essential to the 
formation of brain, nerve and muscle, and which 
are rejected in the usual process of preparing flour, 
on which account it is greatly to be preferred to 
arrow root, farina, &. In proportion as young 

‘@hildreh are properly fed, they become less liable 
‘| to contract disease, and are better prepared to con 
tend with it. They are also very fond of this food. 
This preparation has been subjected in suitable 
‘vessels to the temperature of boiling water for about 
eight hours, thereby becoming exceedingly easy of 
digestion. It does not sour on the stomach, and is 
positively remedial in bowel complaints incidental 
to youug children. Invalids also will find it a de- 
licious article of diet. 

In packages with full directions—price 35 cts. 

Prepared by BENJ. J. CREW, 

Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts., Philada. 


: BAKER & PAIGE, 
~ BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


PRINTERS AND DEALERS IN 


A Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 
Promise, by Janz Jonnson. 2d edition. Price 75¢ 
Essays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 
as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jounsom. 
18m. 71 Pp....0.- ereoecce sopipneeeannel +».-Price 26¢. 


WHEELER & 
WILSON’ 


RAMEY SAWING MAGHIN 


> te i gant eee TERMS | Bsc 
PETERSON & CARPENTER, Gounting-house Stationery, 


GeneralAgents, .{ No. 140 South Third St., Philadelphia. 
ly 914 Chestnut St. Phila. SAMUEL BAKER, FRANKLIN B. PAIGE. 
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